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feeling of the House probably was that it might precipitate the danger it was designed to avert. But the year had not passed over before a conspiracy was discovered in Dublin that went far to justify at least the apprehensions and the foresight of Cromwell.
Meantime,, the friction between the King and Parliament was slowly smouldering into open war. There was already a remarkable difference between this Parliament and any former one in the mutual bearing of the Commons and the Crown. There was no such hesitation about the impeachment of Strafford as there had been about the mere naming of Buckingham. The Commons were implacably resolved on his death; the Lords, after a little hesitation, endorsed this resolve ; and the wrath of the country paralysed the King's feeble efforts to save him. It is impossible, indeed, to suppress a feeling of painful pity for the miserable monarch forced to sacrifice to a just popular instinct the dangerous counsellor whom he had praised and pampered. But our sense of the conduct that a higher sense of honour would have dictated to the King need not lessen our appreciation of the constitutional foresight which led the Parliament to insist, at all hazards, on the death of such an adviser. When the axe fell it destroyed irresponsible government; and the cruel rapture with which the people shouted in the streets, " His head is off ! his head is off ! " was inspired by no ignoble delight in blood, but by the conviction that an irreversible victory had been won for constitutional rule.
From the very moment of Strafford^s arrest Charles's power of resistance seemed to have been paralysed. He consented to the abolition of the courts of Star Chamber and High Commision. He surrendered the arbitrary powers of his Privy Council, and of the Council of the North. He agreed to make the judges' commissions tenable " during good behaviour/" instead of " during pleasure." Within fifteen months of the meeting of Parliament. lie passed twenty-four Acts to condemn, and prevent the repetition of the despotic practices of the previous eleven years. Most significant of all, on the same day when he signed Stafford's death warrant-, he assented, perhaps in the very faintness of agony, to a Bill putting it out of his power to dissolve Parliament without its own consent. The reason urged was that the measure was necessary to give confidence to capitalists, who H